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Traus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet 
form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen 
large octavo pages, OF 832 pages in a year, with an in- 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- 
gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
past volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
series of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
clusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
per form contains one page of additional space, which 
is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- 
litical and secular intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
signed especially to accommodate such families as find it 
inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 

Tocity subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
Agents who are accountable fur six or more copies, will 
Le allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per 
cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
such commission shall be allowed, as iv their judgment 


will be a liberal remuneration for their se: vices. 
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. Extract rrom Caannine’s Lerrer To Birney. 


One of the most propitious signs of the times is that 
the men of wisdom, age and genius, are advocating in all 
parts of our country the great principles of truth and du- 
ty: No sooner is one bold advocate of these principles 
wtacked, thun a thousand others rally around him and 
lead him their support. ‘There was a time when the de- 
fender of liberty and reformed religion must fight his 
: battles single handed and alone; when, though other 
: hearts sympathised with him in his plans and hopes and 
. sufferings, no one dared to hazard his reputation or his 

life in his support. But now each champion seems to be 
the head of a host, any one of whom will seal his de-» 
votion to him with his blood. It is not then so wonderful 
4s delightful to see the venerable Dr. Channing lend his 
aid 10 the cause of unrestrained freedom in the press. 


He stands on high ground. _ He would see not an inch 
& fround yielded in maintaining the Tights of free dis. 
admires their goodness 






many ab liti ioe: he yet 





and greatness of soul, and more than intimates that he 
regards the e sential cardinal principles of their cause, 
accurate and sound. Read his views. 


From the Cincinnati Philanthropist. 


Boston, Nov. Ist, 1836. 

My Dear Sir—I1 have not the honor of knowing you 
personally, but your history and writings have given me 
|an interest in you which induces and encourages me to 
‘address you with something of the freedom of acquaint- 
ance. | feel myself attracted to the friends of humanity 
and freedom, however distant; and when such are ex- 
by their principles to peril and loss, and stand firm 
in the evil day, J take pleasure in expressing tothem my 
sympathy aud admiration. The first accounts whica 
reached me of the v.olence which drove you from Cin- 
cinnati inclived me to write to you; but your ** Narrative 
of those rivtous proceedings,”’ which | have lately re- 
‘ceived and read, dues not permit me to remain longer 
‘siient. ‘The subject weighs much upon my mind. | teel 
that [ have a duty to periorm in relation to it, and I can- 
not rest till I yield to this conviction, till I obey what 

| seems to me the voice of God. ° ° e 
| dis not my purpose to speak of the abolitionists as ab- 
olitionists. ‘They now stand before the world in another 
character, and to this | shall give my present attention.— 
Of their merits and demerits as abolitionists, 1 have for- 
merly spoken. in my short work on Slav. ry, | have ex- 
pressed my fervent attachment to the great end to which 
they are pledged, and at the same tine my disapproba- 
tion of their spirit and measures. I have no disposition 
to travel over this ground again. lad the aboluionists 
been lefi to pursue their « bject with the freedom which is 
guarantied to them by our civil institutions; had they 
|been resisted only by those weapons of reason, rebuke, 
‘reprobation, which the laws allow, 1 showki have no iu- 
‘ducement io speak of them again, either in praise or cen- 
sure. But ihe violence of their adversaries has driven 
them to a new position. Abolitionism forms an era in 
‘our history, if we consider the means by which it has 
been opposed. Deliberate, systematic eflorts have been 
made, net once or twice, but again and again, to wrest 
from its adherents that liberty of speecl and the press, 
which our fathers asserted unio blood, and which our na- 
tional and state governments are pledged to protect as 
our most sacred right. lis most conspicuous advocates 
have been hunted and stoned, its meetings scattered, its 
presses broken up, and nothing but the patience, con- 
stancy, and intrepidity of its members have saved it from 
extinction.—T be abolitionists then not only appear in the 
character of champions of the colored race. In their 
persons the most sacred rights of the white man end the 
tree man have been assailed, They are sufferers for the 
liber:y of thought, speech and the press, and in main- 
taining this liberty amidst insult and violence, they de- 
serve a place among its most honored defenders. 1p this 
character I shall now speak of them. - 
lo regard to the met adopted by the abolitionists 
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of promoting emancipation, I might find much to cen- 
sure; but =. em I regard their firm, fearless assertion of 
the rights of free discussion, of speech and the press, f 
look on them with unmixed respect. I see nothing to 
blame and much to admire. To them has been com- 
mitted the most important bulwark of liberty, and they 
have acquiti¢d themgebves of the trust like men and 
Christians, No widened has driven them from their 
post. Whilst injobedience to conscience, they have re- 
frained from opposing force, they have still persevered 
amidst the menace and insult, in bearing their testimony 


against wrong, in giving utterancertatheir deep convie~| giving it belief. ' As tothe ™ tendency” of their me 
: ; Casy 


duns. Of such men,. do. avibesitate.o 

have rendered to freedom a gyre essential service, than 
any body of men among us. Thedefeuders of freedom 
are not those who claim and exercise rights which no one 
assails, or who win shouts of applause by well turned 
compliments to liberty in the daysof her triamph. They 
are those which stand up for rights which mobs, conspir- 
acies, or single tyrants put in jeopardy: who contend for 
liberty in that particular form, which is threatened at 
the moment by the magy or the few. ‘To the abolition- 
ists this honor belongs. ‘The first systematic effort to strip 
the citizen# of freedom of speech they have met with 
invincible resolution. From my heart | thank them. I 
am myself their debtor. 1 know not that I should this 
moment write in safety, had they shrunk from the con- 
flict, had they shut their lips, imposed silence on their 
presses, and hid themselves before their ferocious assail- 
ants. I know not where these outrages would have stop- 
ped, had they not met resistance from their first destined 
victims. ° a ® ° 

Of all powers, the last to be entrusted tothe multitude 
of men, is that of determining what question shall be 
discussed. The greatest truths are often the most unpop- 
ular, and exasperating; and were they to be denied dis- 
cussion, till the many should be ready to accept them, 
they would never establish themselves in the general 
mind. The progress of society, depends on nothing 
more than on the exposure of time-sanctioned abuses 
which cannot be touched without offending multitudes, 
than on the promulgation of principles which are in ad- 
vance of public sentiment ard practice, and which are 
consequently at war with the habits, prejudices, and im- 
mediate interests of large classes of thecommanity. Of 
co uence, the multitude, if once allowed to dictate, or 

roscribe subjects of discussion, would strike society with 
spiritual blindness ‘and death. ° . . 

I do not know that our history contains a page more 
disgraceful to us as freemen, than that which records the 
nicloase against abolitionists. Asa people, we are charge- 

able with other and worse misceeds, but none 30 flagrant- 
ly opposed to the spirit of liberty, the vety spirit of our 
institutions, and of which we makeour chief boast. Who, 
let me ask, are the men, whose oflences are so aggrava- 
ted that they must be denied the protection of the laws, 
and be given to the worst passions of the multitude? Are 
they profligate in principle and life, teachers of impious, 
or servile doctrines, the enemies of God and their race? 
I speak not from vague rumor, but from better means of 
knowledge when I say, that a Lody of men and women 
more blameless than the abolitionists in their various rela- 
tions, or more disposed to adupt a rigid construétion of 
the Christian precepts. cannot be Fame among us. Of 
their judiciousness and wisdom, I do not speak; but, I! 
believe, they yield to no partyin moral worth. ‘Their great | 
crime, and one which in their land of liberty is to be pun- 
ished above all crimes. is this, that they carry the doe- 
trine of human equality to its full extent, that they plead 
vehemently for the oppressed, that they assail wrong-do 
ing, however sanctioned by opinion, or entrenched behind 
wealth and power, that their zeal for human rights is 
without measure, that they associate themselves fervent- 
ly with the Christians ard philanthropists of other coun- 


: ly 

is the oflense against which mobs are a,,....--—~ 

is counted so flagrant, that a summary joe And whips 

nantto wait for the tardy progress of tribunals’ 100 indie. 

the punishment juto its own hands. » MU alg 
s . 


As to the charge brought against the q 
stirring up insurrection at the South,—} have ney 
the shadow of a proof that this nefarious »,,... 
meditated by a single member of their body Project wy 
sation is tepelled by their characters and y 


as by facts; nor can I easily conceiy 
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j4o dhis result at is-suech only as we hay he 
all human affairs, and such as may eae re tetany, 
against. The truth is, that any exposition of sh — 
matter from whom it may come, may rt 
revolt. It may chance to fall into the hands of ~ 
ic, who may think himself summcned by Heave _ 
move violently this great wrong; or it may i _— 
reach the but of some intelligent daring slave oe 
think himself called to be the avenger of his my ” 
things are possible. A casual, innocent remark i - 
versation, may put wild projects into the unbalanced » 
disordered mind of some hearer. Musi we then | ee 
perpetual silence? Do such chances make weber t 
to shut our lips on the subject of enormous wrong a 
never to send from the press a reprobation of the re ~ 
The truth is, that the great danger of the slave bold 
comes from slavery itself, from the silent innovations of 
time, from political conflicts and convulsions, and not from 
the writings of strangers. I readily grant that the ato. 
litionists, in consequence of their number and their sys 
tematic and public efforts, are more likely to be heard of 
by the slave, than a solitary individual who espouses his 
cause. But when I consider how steadily they have = 
demned the resort to force on the part of the oppressed 
when I consider what power the master possesses of e1. 
cluding incendiary influences, if such are threatened from 
abroail; when | remember that during the late unparal- 
leled excitement at the South, not a symptom of revolt 
appeared ; and when to all this I add the strongly mani- 
fested purpose of the free states, to put forth their power, 
if requested, for the suppression of insurrection, it seems 
to me that none but the most delicate nerves can be dis 
turbed by the movements of abolitionists. * ° 
As to the other charge, that the measures of the abo- 
litionists endanger our National Union, and must there- 
fore be put down by any and every means, it is weaker 
than the former. Against whom has not this charge been 
hurled! What party among us has not been |oaded 
with this wien Do we not at the North, almost 
unanimously believe that the spirit and measures o! 
Nullification have a direct and immediate tendency t 
dissolve the Union? But are we therefore authorized '0 
silence the nullifier by violence? Should a leader o 
that party travel among us, is heto be mobbed? Let vs 
further ask, how is it, that the abolitionists endanger ‘he 
Union? The only reply, which I have heard is, that 
they exasperate the South. And is it a crime to exasp* 
rate nen! Who then so criminal as the founder and 
teachers. of our faith? Have we yet to learn, that ia ce 
ses of exasperation the blame is as apt to lie wilh thos 
who take, as with those whe give offense? How strange 
the doctrine, that men are to be proscribed for uttering 
language which gives offense, are to be outlawed for pu 
tiag their neighbors into a passion! Let it also be con 
sidered that the abolitionists are not the only people * 
exasperate the South. Can the calmest book be wnurs 
on Slavery without producing the same effect? Can the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts expound the Constitunios 
and Laws of that Commonwealth according to their fiee 
spirit, and of course in ition to Slavery, ae 
i iou? Is nor the doctrine, tha! 
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tries against the worst relics of barbarian times. Sech 


istrict of Columbia, denounced as fiercely a8 the *™ 
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es of nbolitionists? Where then shall 


heinous as 
thropist and 


Siawny., ed ge and legislator to be spared ? 


outrage’. Allow me to express my earnest desire and 
hope, that the 


blind to all besides. thing 
than from licentiousness, and I fear that abolitionists are 


not to be absolved from the abuse of it. It seems to me 
that they are particularly open to oue reproach. Their 
writings have been blemished by a spirit of intolerance, 
sweeping censure, and rash injurious judgment. I do 
not mean to bring this charge against all their publica- 
tions. Yours, as far as I have seen them, are an honor- 
ble exception, and others, 1 know, deserve the same 
praise. But abolitionism in the main, has spoken in an 
intolerable tone, and in this way has repelled many good 
minds, given great advantage to its opponents, and di- 
minished the energy and effect of its appeals. I should 
rejoice to see it purihied from this stain. 
sd > _w * eo * 

It may be said that it is easy for one living as I do, at 
a distance from danger, living in prosperity and ease, to 
pony exposure an Rong, to you and your friends. 

can only say in reply, that I lay down no rule for oth- 
ers which I do not feel to be binding on myself. What 
I should do in the bout of peril may be uncertain; but 
what T ought to dois plain. It is my earnest desire that 
prosperity may not unnerve me, that no suffering may 
shake my constancy in a cause which my heert ap- 
proves. IT sometimes indeed fear for myself when I think 
of untried persecutions. I know not what weakness the 
presence of great danger may call forth. But in my 
inost deliberate moments I see nothing worth living for 
but the divine virtue which endures and surrenders all 
things for truth, duty and mankind. 1 look on reproach, 
poverty, persecution and death, as light evils compared 
with unfaithfulness to pure and generous principles, to 
the spirit of Christ, and to the will of God. With these 
impressions, I ought not to be deterred by self-distrust, 
or by my distance from danger, from summoning and 
cheering others to conflict with evil. Christianity, as J 
regard it, is designed throughout to fortify us for this war- 
fare. Its great Irsson isself-sacrifice. Its distinguishing 
spirit is divine philanthropy suffering on the cross. The 


cross, the cross, this is the badge and standard of uur re- j 


ligion—I honor all who bear it—1 look on with scorn on 
the selfish greatness of this world, and with pity on the 
Most gifted and prosperous in the struggle for office and 
power, but T look with reverence on the obscurest man, 
who suffers for the right, who is true to a but perse- 
cuted cause.— With t sentiments, I subscribe myself, 
Your sincere friend, 
- Wha. E. Cuannive. 





Whetsoever I desi lal have, because I desire 
pothing but what leanhave. 


Christian must be silenced on the s:bject of 
they wound the sensitive ears of the South, | 
Who does 


From the Cincinnati Journal. 
Sanpwicn Is.Layps. 


Extract from a letter of Rev. D. Baldwin, to the stu- 
dents of Miami University, Ohio. 


Marquesas, to the N. E. of Tahiti, are 2 


were killed, and the rest made their escape. New Zea- 
land has some missionaries, mostly Wesleyans, from 
England. The Haw:notu Islands, east of Tahiti, with 
a population of 10,000 or more, have only a few native 
teachers from Tahiti, to acquaint them with the way of 
life. A small group in the eastern part of these, the 
Pambia, is entirely in the hands of the Catholics, who 
have also some establishments in the western part of 
this ocean. The above are all the missionaries on the 
islands of this ocean, which commonly go under the 
nume of Polynesia. Of the prospect of all these mis- 
sions for success, our limits will not allow us to give you 
a very particular account. At the Hervey Islands, 
where a inission has been established but 3 years, there 
seems to be a ner peepee for a speedy and thorough tri- 
umph of the word of God, over the former habits and 
ignorance of the people. One of our number has lately 
visited the Georgian and Society Islands. Ardent spir- 
its, imported and of domestic manufacture, has made 
woful havoc there, for several years past. But all is 
how quiet. And all the islands, except one, in the Soci - 
ety group, the manufacture, use, and sale of intoxica- 
ting drivk, is now prohibited by law; a glorious triumph 
(if it continues per: anent) to the temperance cause, and 
one which promises fair that the institutions of the gos- 
pel will be perpetual among them, 

The number connected with all the stations in this 
ocean, on whom the gospel is brought to bear very di- 
rectly, is much less than 200,000, probably not more, on 
an average, than 1,000 to a single missionary; and ell 
ithe population over and above 200,000, inust be ranked 
with the millions of Asia and Africa, who are sitting un- 
der the thick cloud of heathen night. They have no 
means of knowing the way of salvation, by Jesus, and 
yet —$ ow of the blame, for their destitution, can de 
charged on themselves. The awful massacres which 
; have been committed the past year or two, by sume of 
the jnhabitanis of these islands, on some American ships 
and vesssels, will tell tp the world, in loud and thrilling 
tones, how much they need a gospel of peace and love. 

Closely connected with the falands in this ocean, is a 
long extent of coast around its borders, with the moral 
condition of which you are doubiless acquainted. In 
New Holland, there are few missionaries, perhaps, 
among the aboriginal inhabitants. The settlement at 
Port Jackson, commenced by the English, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and wil! doubtless at no very distant period, be- 
come an independent nation. There ere settled minis- 
ters of dillerent denominations among them, and per- 
haps through them, in time. the gospel may find its way 
4o the degraded natives of that vast island - Of the 
missionaries scattered over the Archipelago, 8. E. of 
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Asia, and those on the borders of China, you have near-) “ An altar with this inscription,x—* To ruy »... > 
ly all the means of iuformation which we have our | Gop.’ ONKSowy 
selves. Of the long extent of American coast which; “It was a custom ameng the ancients to ey 
bounds this ocean on the east, we can give you nothing | the altarthe name of the god to whom it was Pd mh 
but 2 saddening picture, as to its moral condition. The | which, at Athens in particular, was necessary 1. 
Methodists of the U. S. have lately sent two missiona-|guish them amidst a conflux of the most he “on 
ries to the western coast of America, who have taken a | strange ones from all parts of the world. Amide om 
é ( lag 





post on the south branch of Columbia river, a short dis- | variety, there was one, probably many, to the y k 
tance in the interior. One of their number has lately | God. Philostratus says, that at Athens ‘ there mary ai 
visited us at these islands. Except this one solitary sta-|tars to unknown gods or demons;’ and Pausay aa - 
tion which has not yet begun to dissipate the surround- | mentions them in the plural number; by which rs ally 
ing darkness, we are not aware of any particular means thinks might be denoted many altars io the sth - 
which are in train to kindle up the light of salvation on | God. Critias, in Lucian, swears by ‘the Go:/ a we 
that long extent of coast. It is divided, as yuu know, |to the Athenians.’ According to Oecumeniys the re - 
between the Pagan darkness of the Indian, and the |inscription was thus ;— neta lov 
more dreadful darkness of Popery, and presents one ua- To the gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa oft 
broken front of moral night, calliug loudly for the sym- T'o the Unknowa and Strange i > 
athies, the prayers, and the enterprise of the benevo- |The crowding him among all the demons in the world . 
ent. It ought to be attacked without delay, by the sol- | proves them to be ignorant of his nature; as the plario, - 
diers of the cross, Loth by sea and from the interior. him among the strange gods does that they had fers, : 
him from others, and were not the authors of the discov. il 

Tae ALTAR AT ATHENS INSCRIBED To THE UNKNOWN (ery. n 
Gop. “There are several reasons given for the erecting such ol 

When St. Paul visited the famous city of Athens, he | altars; but the most probable is, their superstitious ther I 
beheld, among a great number of other altars, one which | of omitting any god, which, amidst the uncertainty of ° 
bore this singular inscription, Jo the unknown wod. so many religions, might easily have been done: 9, £ 
The apostle very justly observed that they ‘“were|might proceed from their not knowing what god 10 as. t 
much addicted to demon worship,” History evinces |cribe some remarkable benefit or deliverance to, gn) f 
fully the truth of his remark. Dr. Ellis, in * The |therefore, in gratitude, erected an altar to the unknown ¢ 


Knowledge of Divine Things fiom Revelation, not from jone. Diogenes Laertius gives this account of their rise: n 
Reason or Nature,” has givena collection of facts which |* That Epimenedes staid a plague among the Athenians ' 
illustrate this subject, but which prove, that altars to un-|in this manner. He took a black and white sieep 1 ! 
known gods were not uncommon among the Pagans. | Areopagus, whence he let them go which way they 
A few pages shall egy pr mnomgtitnl 2 289, ef seq. would; commanding those that followed them, that 
“The first altar at Athens was built by Cecrops:|wheresoever they lay down, they should sacrifice 9 ' 
where they so prodigiously multiplied, that Pausanias | some fil and proper god. The calamity ceased: and to | 
says, there were more images and altars there than in all | this very day, says aertius, there are altars to be found 
Greece beside. Athens was called the Country and | without name, which were then made in memory of this 
Shop of the Gods: and Xenophon complained that they | expiation.’ 
had made the city but onealtar, Cicero calls it ‘**acity| ‘‘ Nor was this custom peculiar to Greece; the Ro- 
cramined with temples: and, one in Petronius observ- | mans also erected altars on the reception of any sudden 
ed, “Our country is so filled with deities, that you may | benefit; as that to Adoption, mentioned by Tacitus, |. 
easier find a gud than aman.” It was truly thé Pun-|1; and another to Revenge. So the ancient Romans, 
theon of the world, having one temple in common to all| when they felt an earthquake, betook themselves, by 
the gods. public command, to religious observances; but did nol. 
“St. Paul was deemed ‘a setter-forth of strange! as on other occasions, name the god to whom they dedica- 
s,'—literally, ‘of foreign damons,’ to which their | ted such solemnities, lest, by mistaking one for another, 
itching ears gave immediate attention. Strabo notes, | they might oblige the people to a false worship; and. a 
that their hospitality to strangers «xlended to the gods.| it was uncertain by what power or god earthquakes hap- 
By the law of Athens, no foreign god was to be adinit- | pened, they offered sacrifice to an unknown deity in the 
ted till licensed by the Areopagus, which had the sole | ancient form,—si Deo, si Dea. The ignorance of the 
power in religious matters; yet the severest laws were; Divine nature made this uncertainty run through ‘le 
enacted, and every citizen commanded to worship the! whole of their religion. A. Gellius says, that they 
gods and heroes as the laws of the city requirgd ; and| whose names were uncertain, or whose sex was dovbt 
they who observed not the appointed ceremonies, were ‘ful, or whom it was not lawful to declare, were called 
immediately dragged to the court of Areopagus. This unknown gods. Indeed, there were so many, that Var- 
court assembled on the Hill of Mars, because that ro wrote a book of the unknown gods, and another of the 
was indicted and tried for murder by a jury of twe ve uncertain ones. The Celtiberians, the Persians, 20d 
gods; but ae weomat and here were Socrates and others Arabians, had their unknown gods; so had the people 
va 














tried for invading religion and undervaluing the gods. | Marseilles in Gaul "—Christian Witness. 
“ Hither was St. Paul brought, as a publisher of for-' ennutteeie 
eign gods and doctrinee, ‘Jesus and the Resurrection,’* | Power or REuie10n. 


to be examined concerning them; though, perhaps not’ Religion, so far as it prevails, destroys those — 

as a criminal, but as a benefactor, in having a new wor- al and national sins, which are hostile to freedom. “ 

ship to propose to a le zealous above all others, in are the same in an individual as in a nation, and they A 

what they called religion; but the contrary opinion seems clude every violation whatever of the law 

preferable, that he was carried thither as a ‘ babbler, a pacelionty those of a flagrant character. These are pro- 
| 








+ retailer of scraps.’t faneness, Sabbath-breaking, lewdness, intemperanc® 
ee: a ie fraud, perjury, falsehood, the idolatrous love oth east 
cf *Dr Bentley, sermon 2, pe pA bans with him agrees Dr.! and various others; sins, which are not less t J aptar 
1 Whitby) says “They too well understand the notion of ® true and rational freedom, than they are of Port, 
Q persons sbeuld fret noe pci rr came not to under. Private morality, and of domestic en. and par: 
. stand the nature of a Fever or a Jakes too well to worship these in uities have abounded in other vatmen ae, t 
1 them for goddesses. ticularly in those which have been more or lens fey i 
i. +" Romeneees gating, aaigueenas.” So Wit-' have undermined at the same moment 
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fn ges melancholy sacrifice on the altar of des- 


becom ; 

isto be Our ruin. — 
pepe = even this desolating flood. 
pape our citizens. it will not only say ; “ Hitherto 


come but no further, and here shail thy proud 


. be ; ; 
"hich feed this burning river. 


sh 
bre ty Ghost are stronger than even the fiends of the 


it; they can overcome every vice an! hold 
a ap hws and purge the inmost recesses of po- 
~ in, and render @ great nauion Jot less than a single in- 
ceideal moral, peaceful, free and happy. These prin- 

‘oles, if generally operative, will raise up for us rulers 
oe Washington, and the first Gustavus of Sweden, and 
Aifred of England—like Daniel, and Nehemiah, and Mo- 
ses; they will render our citizens more virtuous and ho- 
ly than were our Pilgritf ancestors, or than the Israe!- 
ices who followed Joshua into Palestine. Let the reli- 
gion of the Bible exist throughout the United for the next 
two centuries, as it did exist throughout New England 
from 1620 till 1720, and we need fear nvuthing for our 
children or for our grandchildren. The same sun which 
now shines upon the sepulchers of our fathers, and which 
thus reminds us—so blessed with all that renders home 
and country dear, of the debt of gratitude which we owe 
voder God to them; will then shine upon our sepulchers, 
and will remind our descendents who then shall be free, 
virtuous and happy, that their devout thanksgivings 
should ever ascend for the matchless birthright which 
they have received from us, their departed sires.—Rev. 
W.T. Dwight. 





ConTRovERsY. ' 
With what weight should the remarks of one so wise, 
so good, and so experienced as Howe, fall upon our ears. 
He had witnessed the bitter fruits of contention. while he 
had entirely avoided any participation in their evils.— 
Looking back upon his past life, he says—‘‘1 repent not 
that I have been so little engaged in the hot contests of 
ourage. I have little concerned myself in contending 
for ove way or another, or iu censuring such as have dif- 
fered from me in such notions and practices, as might 
consist with our common great end, or, as imported not 
manifes: hostility thereto; comtenting myself to follow 
the course that to my preponderating judgment seemed 
best, without stepping out of my way to jostle others. A 
generous love, not to christians of this or that party or 
denomination only, but to all in whom the true essentials 
of christianity are found, would extinguish or abate the 
unhallowed fire of our anger and wrath towards one an- 
other. Prejudices and jealousies concerning each other 
would cease, and a mutual confidence as be produ- 
ced. It would make us much more apt to yield to one 
another; that if we cannot agree upon either extreme, 
we might at last meet in the middle. And if we did but 
endeavor, to have our souls with a more clear, 
pacino practical faith of the 1; and our hearts 
rcome as practically and virtually to receive it, we 
should apprehend the things wherein me bre eneae 1 
be truly great, and should in compassion apprehend all 
things else to be but little. We should be more strongly 
inclined to hold tuget i 
agree, than to contend with one another about the things 
wherein. we differ i 
rom the Church of Christ, in so great a measure for ma- 





effusion ape 2p in comparison of the plentiful 
has ensued 
* that wrathful, cootentious, spirit which showed sll 
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CALL FOR TRACTS FROM NESTORIANS IN PERSIA. 


To Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Cor. See. American Tract 
Society. 


Oormian, Persia, July 8, 1836. 


My Dear Brorner,—Yours of October 30, 1835, 
came recently to hand. My heart leaps with joy as I 
contemplate the noble stand which your Society is ta- 
king in the department of Foreign distribution. Your 
schedule of Appropriations for the current year is mag- 
nificent—certainly so, if compared with past eflorte— 
and, in fact, it is so in reality; though we pray, hope, 
and trust that indications of Providence will require you 
speedily still to magnify this schedule both in nomber and 
amount of its appropriations many fold. 

For your appropriations to this mission, allow me to 
tender to your Society my heartfelt obligations. Our 
operations in Persia. you are aware, are all incipient, 
and as yet comparatively limited; still your aid has al- 
ready proved invaluable to us, and successive appropri- 
ations will prove increasingly so, as our means for the 
preparation of tracts shall shall be multiplied and matu- 
red. Our facilities for distribution are unbounded. There 
is and will be no limit tothe demand for religious Tracts 
among the Nestorians, but our means to supply them. 
The whole nation are hungering and thirsting for reli- 
gious books, and are as ready to receive them from us as 
at the hands of their own bishops. In fact, the Ecclesi- 
astics, from the Patriarch down to the obscurest Priest, 
are foremost in their importunities that we circulate 
amotg them and their people, christian knowledge with 
all practicable despatch, and at our own discretion. 

But we have as yet no press, aed our Tract operations 
can only be commensurate with the sow motion of the 
pen, until we have one, which we hope will be very 
sonn. 

We have at present one translator and three copyists 
sustained by your funds, and employed in the prepara- 
tion of Tracts in the Nestorian dialect. The ‘Tracts 
which we have hitherto prepared, and which we shall for 
some time to come prepare, consist entirely of selections of 
Seripture, copied from a translation which 1 am now en- 
gaged in making from the ancient Syriac into the mod- 
ern Nestorian dialect. We copy these portions of Scrip- 
ture upon one side of large sheets of very thick paper, 
and for the sake of durability paste coarse canvass on the 
back, and for their better preservation still, we attach 
loops at the top, by which they may be suspended. 
Thus constructed, these Tracts form excellent and very 
convenient reading lessons for schools, and most accept- 
able cards tor general distribution. 

Thus are we disposing of the sacred appropriations 
made by your Society to our Mission. The arrival of 
the Press will enable us immediately to multiply our op- 
erations; and as Tracts—these “leaves of the tree of 
life,” shall wing their way over the provinces of Oormi- 
ah, and through the innuinerable Nestorian villages and 
hamlets in the vallies and ravines of the wild Kurdish 
mountains, and over the plains of Mesopotamia still 
westward, we cannot doul that wherever they shall 
fall pee prove a “healing for the nations.” And 
when the Nestorian church—this venerable church of 
Antioh, shall have awakened from her slumber of cen- 
turies—shall have put on her beautiful garments, and 
stand forth in the centre of the Mohammedan domin- 
ion “ fair mes — clear as the sun, and terrible 
as an army wi ners.” revived and re, 
the Spirit of Ged. "rough Tract, and and’ Mic. 
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sionary. instrumentality, and sending forth a fiood of 
light and glory inevery direction, to illuminate and save 
all Asia—then, we trust, the Tract distributions of 
American Christians for the benefit of our mission, will 
appear to have been made not in vain. That this bles- 
day may soon come is our prayer, the object of our 
toil, hope and expectation. 
Your brother in the labors of the Gospel, 
Justin Perxins. 
Those who were present at the last anniversary of 
the American Tract Society, wil! remember that much 
interest was manifested in the adeption of the resolu- 
tion to raise $35,000 for foreign distribution duriug the 
current year, Many thonght the community would 
cheerfully contribute a much iarger sum, and ail believ- 
ed a larger sum could be usefully employed. Nearly 
nine months of the year have gone by, and only $6,591 
76 have been received; leaving $22,403 24 to be ob- 
tained previous to April 15. ‘he receipts for this ob- 
ject the last three months have been only $524 75; 
ess, probably, than during any three months in the last 
three years. The receipts of a little more than three 
months must settle the qurstion, whether the proposed 
amount shall be realized and remitied to the heathen. 
Missionaries and others abroad have been apprized of 
the Society's resolutions; they are expecting the money, 
and are makiog arrangements to employ it in the most 
useful manner as early as possible. ‘he Commitiee 
invite the special atiention of Pastors churches, auxil- 
iaries, and individuals to this specific object; and beg 
them not to delay for the visit of an agent, to bring up 
the object, but make their contributions, and remit them 
as early as practicable. 





Baptist Irish Society.—It is uow more than twenty- 
one years sine this Society commenced its labors. Un- 
der the guidance of Divine Providence, it has conferred 
evangelical instruction on more than a hundred thousand 
ofthe juvenile and adult population of Ireland. It has 
distributed copies of the Sacred Vo.ume through exten- 
sive districts of the country, and circulated an immense 
number of religioustracts. ‘Thousands of children taught 
in its schools have committed large portions of the Scrip- 
tures to memory, and. in consequence of numerous local 
changes, have conveyed the important treasure, thus ob- 
tained, to an indefinite extent, both in their own and in 
other lands. 

The 
tend to three of the four provinces, and are carried on in 
ten counties. It has collecied twelve small churches, 
containing one hundred and seventy-four members. It 
employseight ministers, who preach in more than sixty 
towns and villages. Its daily and Sabbath Scripture 
readers are thirty-nine. 


rations of the Society in the sister country, ex- | 


te 


fined and unwholsome apartment; the in 
being necessary to assist in paying the re 
erable habitation. 

During their journey in Treland.—so far as the 
tunities and attainnments of the children are con 
nothing was more refreshing to the Deputation ;}, 
visits to the schools of the Seciety. To find a ex 
ble number of children capable of reading impr 
the Sacred Volume, and correctly repeating 
tions of it, and sufficiently instructed in the -« 
what they read to answer some of the most 
questions which can be proposed to a rational and 
countable being, was truly gratifying, A mixture 
salness, however, always attended those seasons of hs} 
lowed employment, from observing how comforiless wv 
the condition of these poor children, even in these cabins 
of instraction, partaking as they mostly do, in cop 
with similar abodes, in that entire destitution of every 
thing that is essential to lealth and conveuience.—s, < 
Journal. 
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From the Buffalo Spectator. 
Sprenpip OFrrgrines. 

A Missionary .n Sarat, writing to Mr. R. Koji 
says— 

** Reached Pallwtauna. a large town near the foot of 
the Shinuy hills. ‘The highest of these is crowned wi} 
ab immense numer of Jain temples which we visited. 
The ascent to the mountain is about two miles apd 2 
half, and very steep and difficult in some places. The 
temples and gods on the mountain are innumerable, and 
several new teinples are constructing by a rich native in 
Bombay, and it is said they will cost several lacs of rv. 
pees. 

A lae is one hundred thousand, and a rupee is worth 
about two shillings English money, so that one lac of rv- 
pees is just ten Aindide pounds ; consequently, if the 
rich natives at Bombay expended five lacs of rupees on 
these Jain temples, that Will be fifty thousand pounds, 
nearly as much as the whole Christian world sent to the 
London Missionary Society last year to convert hundreds 
of millions of sinners to the faith of the gospel. 

Mr. Swan tells us of Mongolians, who make expensive 
offerings to their idols, and other Missionaries have not- 
ced uncommonly large soms devoted to opulent heathens 
to the support ag oort & but the most expensive project 
ever devised to be paid out of the purse of one man, |s 
that which the sacred historian records—‘ And Ha 
man said unto king Abhasuerus, there is a certain peo- 
ple scattered abroad, and dispersed among the people» 
all the provinces of thy kingdom; and their laws are ¢'- 
verse from all people, neither keep they the king’s laws, 





therefore it is not for the king’s profit to suffer them. |! 
it please the king let it be written that they may be de 


It has fifty-four schools, in istroyed; Tuill pry ten thousand talents of silver to the 


which, at present, more than four thousand five hundred | hands of those who have cherge of the business to bring 


children are receiving scriptural instraction. 


A deputation lately visited Ireland. ‘They were often | 


deeply affected by witnessing the destitute condition of 
the thousands who inhabit the cabins or hovels of Ireland. 
Often they passed a splendid mansion, whose titled or 
wealthy proprietor, far remotefrom the source of his dis- 
tinction and opulence, eseapes the pang which the evi- 
dence of extreme povetty must inflict on the benevolent, 
and avoids the appeal for assistance which misory ex- 
torts. In the neighborhood even of these edifices of gran- 
deur, and thickly scattered over the whole country, are 
exhibited those abodes of wretchedness and want, termed 
cabins, On a floor of damp earth, often without a win- 
dow to admit light, or a chimney for the smoke, with 
straw for the bed, and only the remnants of clothing, 
worn by day, as the covering for night, and seldom more 
than a scanty supply of potatoes; will frequently be found 
ig or pigs, and 
ig this one con- 


\ perbape a goat of ass, all 





| it into the king’s treasures.” This he proposed, says Dr. 


Gill, to prevent any objection that might be made from 
the loss of tribute paid by these people to the king, a! 
this was a very large sum for him to pay out of his owe 
estate, it being neat four millions of our money. Brere- 
wood, who wrote on ancient weights, &c., computes "'° 
three millions seven hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 


of the gospel! 

civ housands pounds to uphold idolatry and an- 
iving tent tou idolatry. 

Svar votae millions A genes the Lord’s people. and the 

souls of Christians be shri‘ up in a nut shell: 


I know tliat the Saviour has his friends too, and per 


~ ps they are more niitnerous than they have ever 


them have displayed a'noble zeal for their Mas- 
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337] all 
L——~"""") pair record is en high; others have been 
Deel their record isonearth. One is the 
‘« who cast in two mites into the treasury. 
and took particular notice of what sae 

iefi in her purses and it is this which seems ro have 
1 


his commendation. ‘* She hath cast in all 
that she had.” 


in thi 

Pa yoweret men may 
winded that 
too many mit 
husbands, and 
god Christ 
an account 
pad steward, ° 
One pious friend of mine, 
him from a dangerous illness sent a suin of money to 
byild a chapel in a heathen land. The fact is worth re- 
z. and I hope it will meet the eye-of those whose 


cordin 
partners have been restored to them, but no return made 


tthe great physician. 


This same friend, when another increase of money 
came to him, immediately devoted a sum of money to 
build another chapel in a heathen land. Oh, how many 
things of this kindwould occur, if all who are “ increased 
with goods,” were to imitate this example. 
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From the Franklin Journal. 
THE DRUNKARD’S WILL. 


I, Common Inebriety, ia the commonwealth of Chris- 
tendom, beginning to be impaired in health and intel- 
lect, do this day make, publish, and declare, this to be 
my last will and testament, in a manner and form fol- 
lowing : 

First—I give and bequeath that part of my Intellect, 
which is the power of self government, to unrestrained 
habit—-ny reasoning ers to Folly and Madness— 
and the rest of my intellectual faculties to Intoxication— 
my time I give to the grog shops—my industry to Indo- 
lenemy usefulness to be a pest and a nuisance to So- 
ciety—and my health to Disease; and I give one half 
of my men tothe Retailers of Ardent Spirits, and 
the other half to the loose end of Neglected Affairs. 
To my children and those of the rising generation to 
whom I owe, I.give my example. To my beloved 
Wife and companion for life, I give Shame, Disgrace, 
Diseppointment, Sorrow and a Broken Heart ;—-and 
last of all, I give my soul to God who gave it ;—and 
in oppesition to the advice of friends and for want of 
resolution, I do th's day cause and suffer the seal of 
lnebriety to be affixed to this my last Will and Testa- 
mest. INEBRIETY. 

Nov. 24, 1836. 
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The aggre- 
ship, in the Bap- 

be nine hundred 
Besides these, there are Baptist 
adopt the principle of mutual 
and three others which break bread on every 


In the U there h- 
cs 877 churches inom i Toca Avs ag 
Sea aero 

56,585 communicants ; and in these church 


had been baptized, dering the past year, 4,376 persons ; 
received by dismission from other churches689 ; restored 
479 ; died 1,271; dismissed 634; withdrawn from the 
fellowship of the churches 197; excluded 844; leaving 
a net increase, in 660 churches of 1,548, which is a frac- 
tion less than four and a half per cent. Three hundred 
and eighty-six churches, report 58,788 children in con- 
nection with their Sabbath Schools; and one hundred 
and seventy-three churches report that they supply five 
hundred and thirty-three village or other preaching sta- 
tions. 

From these facts it would appear that the whole num- 
ber of Baptists in Great Britain might exceed one hun- 
dred thonsand. 

The following tables exhibit at once the various insti- 
tutions sustained by the English Baptists. 

Missions. 


Sucielies. Formed. 

Saptist Missionary Society, 1792 

Baptist Home Missionary Society, 1797 

Baptist Irish Society, 1814 

General Baptist Missionary Society, 1816 

Serampore Missionary, 1827 
CoLLeces. 

Places, Founded. No. of Stud. 
Bristol, 1770 16 
Wisbeach, 1798 
Bradford, 1804 15 
Abergavenny, 1806 6 
Stepney, 18)0 24 
Loughborough, 1824 5 

Total 66 
MisceLtLanrous Socreriees. 

Societies. Founded. Objects. 

Baptist Fund 1717 Education of ministers,assist- 


ance of poor churches, Xe. 


Baptist Western 1807 Relief of Widows and or- 
Societ phans of ministers. 
Baptist Magazive 1809 Relief of mimsters’ widows. 
Bath Society 1816 Support ofsuperanuated inin- 
isters. 
Baptist Building 
Fund 1824 ~=Erection of Chapels. 
New selection of Relief of widows and orphans 
Hymns 1829 of ministers and missiona- 


ries. 
From the above report we find that the amount con- 





tributed for missiouary purposes is, $127,325 03 
For Education, 15,156 22 
For miseellaneous charities, 20,510 07 

Total, $162,991 32 


The first Baptist church in England, was formed ia 
Salisvury, Wiltshire, in 1600; the next at Eythorne, 
Kent, in 1604. The former has now 220 members, and 
the latter 256 members. The first church formed in 
London, was in 1633; it has now 243 members.—Vhr. 
Secretary. 





Don’t dwell on the dark side.—It is a most pernicious 
practice to be meditating on affliction, to sit ruminating 
on the aggravation of the affliction, and nce the 
evil, dark circumstances thereof and dwelling long on 
the dark side; it doubles and trebles the affliction. And 
so when speaking of them to others, to make them as 
bad as we can, and use our eloquence to set forth our 
own troubles, is to be all the time making new trouble, 
and feeding and pampering the old ; whereas the contra- 
I jee would starve our affliction. If we dwellon 
the bright side of things in our own thoughts, and extenu- 
ate them all that we possibly could, when [a 
them we would think little of ourselves, and the affii 


sPoihirenlly.Ja,s, qrevt, smcenece vatich away. en . 
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Sunoay Scuoo. Errort. 

It was stated in a late English Report that in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom there were two millions anda half of Sun- 
day School Scholars, and half a million of Teachers. 
But that we may keep our subsequent calculatious within 
the bounds of unobjectionable accuracy, we will estimate 
the number of Teachers at a quarterofa million. Each 
of these Teachers spends au hour with his class. So 
that weekly there are spent in Sabbath School instruction 
in Great Britain 250,000 hours; or calling twelve hours 
of constant labor a day’s work, 20,833 days; which 
equals 55 years. But ministers usually spend at most 
but 6 hours in their Sunday efforts. So that there is 
spent an amount of time in Great Britainevery Sabbath 
equal to 110 years of solid ministerial labor. 

Now if we suppose that there is only an equal num- 
berof Teachers in our own country, the whole amount of 
time spent in thetwo countries weekly in Sabbath School 
instruction amounts to 220 years as above. But these 
Teachers spend also on an average two hours a week 
deside in preparation. This added tw the above would 
swell the amount to 660 years. 

There are then on the lowest calculation 660 years of 
time: devoted to the Sabbath Schools of the two countries 
ever y week. But look at the whole amount of time that 

is sj vent in the year. It equals 34,320 years. What an 
anx suot of effort is this! Thirty-four thousand, three 
huo dred and twenty years! But if we swell this amount, 
whi ch is the result of the lowest calculations, to the 
pro'zable fact, we shall have the sum of 60,000 years of 
6 } jours constant labor daily during the whole time. 

Conceive now all the scholars of the two countries 
‘congregated together. ‘They number five millions. Let 
any minister, taken at random, be appointed to preach to 
them for the long space of 60,000 years. Would the 
present fruits of the Sundxy Schoo! effort be satisfactory 
as the results of his labors? Would a few straggling 
conversions be a sufficient harvest for the weary laborer ? 
But 60,000 years of constant daily effort are devoted 
yearly tothese souls. And how scattered are the fruits! 
Nort as many of the five millions, perhaps, are turned to 
God as go to meet him at bis bar. And yet all these are 
in the circumstances best adapted to be won back to 
heaven. They have no settle prejudices, no ruinous 
habits, no worldly cares to block up their way to Zion. 
Their susceptibilities are not yet seared or blunted. But 
every thing is as yet unformed or forming within them. 
The minister has a thousand things to contend with, in 
the heart, beside its sinfulness. The Sabbath School 
Teacher has all these qualifying circumstances in his fa- 
vor, and can easily array every feeling of the youthful 
mind against the viper sin. Why then is Sabbath School 
effort so fruitless ? Oh why? Teacher! look within. 
Christian! remember your negligence. Parent! call to 
mind your indifference. Remember the deserted closet, 
or your frigid prayers, or your faithless labors. In the 
Sa' shah School is rhe most powerful engine whien the 

Chrigtiag church has yet had to empioy. What a !abor- 
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years intoone. At what an advantageous point dk 
operate! It attacks where it may best succeed; Ph 
the enemy has not entrenched and fortitied hinisels 
where its weapons are few—where it has not ye; eee 
to resist. The different parts of this machine have beep 


intrusted to different hands. The Superintenden v 
direct and counsel; the Teacher, to instruct: the Chris. 
. 1$- 


tian, to bless and encourage; the Parent, tw Wrestle jp 
prayer. Who will prove treacherous to his trust? Wil 
any shriok from taking his post?) Will any neglect i! 
Will any sleep upon it? To shrink, is to oppose, Ts 
neglect, is todespise. To sleep, is to betray. Soon the 
five miltions will be in another world. Who is wijj;, 
to have their curses there, heaped upon his head? Up. 
on whom will they not be heaped ? 








WHAT ARE You pone? 
You areasinner. What are you doing? You ar 


daring God’s wrath. You are tempting him to take yng 
out of the world. You tread his blessings down under 
your feet like the mire of the streets. You count his 
servants as the offscouring of all things. You say 1 
Him—give, but I will not thank ;—bless, but I wil) for. 
get it;—visit upon me the worst, only let me sin. Yog 
tell Him,—I am God, and not Thou. You ask Him jo 
bow to you—not indeed in mercy, but in dominion 
you, whose spirit would offer up the universe as a sacri- 
fice to your lusts. You request God the Father no longer 
to treat you as a son, whom he longs to reclaim from 
backsliding; God the Son no more to intercede for your 
salvation, or to send you his message: God the Spirit, 
not to trouble you with his presence, but to depart and 
return oot again. The ministering angels you bid—de- 
part. The devil and his hosts you welcome to yout 
soul. You loathe the sanctuary. You despise the Bi- 
ble so that you would blot out every word of it syllable 
by syllable. 

You say to your brother—there is no Gol, whiy need 
you fear ;—to your friend—who is the Almighty that we 
should serve Him, and what profit shall we have, if we 
pray unto Him. You say to your chiid—get riches, get 
honor, get fame; but never think of God; never pray; 
never remember your soul; never spend a thought on sts 
safety. You goto those around you, laugh at their fears, 
and encourage their scoffs. Oh sinner what are you do- 
ing? Remember your frame, that it is but dust. Re- 
member that as,a man soweth, so shall he also reap. 
Remember that without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. From what you are doing learn what you are. 
What is there in the universe that you love? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Your hand is against every thing. 
You do not even love yourself. Every feeling is hatred ; 
every act is hatred. Such a spirit makes you miserable 
on earth; it would make you miserable io heaven; ™ 
will make you miserable in hell. 





SumMany or Tae Angumext ror Canist’s Mzs- 
SIAHSHIP. 

The only inquiries that an unbeliever can propose °° 

this topic, are the three following : ; 

I. Did such a person as the Christ deseribed in tbe 

New Tes‘ament really live? 

IT. If $0, did he deceive himself? in o:her words, w# 





eaving machice is ix! It crowds the action of 60,000 


he an Enthusiast ? 
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- Or did he deceive others? in other words, was he 


~ Imposter ? 


1, Did he really live? The affirmative may be pro- 
“— By establishing the credibility of the New Testa- 


ment. Its authority should be as commanding as that of 
the most accredited history. He who rejects it, attacks 
either its genuineness and proncunces it a forgery of 
modern date, ot its authenticity, and pronounces it an im- 

wre. If he styles it a forgery of modern date, he 

must account for; 1. The frequent references to it in 
mere allusion or direct quotation, in the works of the past 
1300 years; 2. The origin of the old manuscripts which 
have transmitted it to Us; 3. The correctness of the inci- 
jental allusions in it to the physical, moral, and political 
circumstances of the age and country in which it was 
written; 4. The present existence of the ordinances and 
institutions of Christianity.—If he styles it an imposture, 
he must show; I. That such an imposture were in it- 
self possible; 2. On what principle its writers could be 
willing to be * of all men the most miserable ;” 3. Why 
they recount with 80 much detail, their ingratitude to 
their Master, their disbelief of his word, their oaths aud 
lies against him, and their base desertion of him in the 
hour of peril; 4. Why they all but one sealed their tes- 
timony with their blood. 

Qily. By the nature of the early controversies. The 
least shadow of an evidence of his not having existed, 
would have diverted them from the nature of ‘is doc- 
trines, to the certainty of his existence. 

ddly. By the various testimonies of the early enemies 
of Christianity to the fact of hisexistence. Even Celsuss 
Porphysy and Julian the Apostate, frankly admitted it- 
(S. M. with Deists, p. 26.) Thus we are satisfied that 
they who had the most interest todcny his existence, and 
the most undoubted ability to disprove it, were tt not 
true, were compelled to acknowledge it. 

4th. By the universal triumph of his cause, so soon as 
the end of the third century. As the universal reception 
of his religion can be attributed neither to force or elo- 
quence, it can be traced only to the fact that the eviden- 
ces of his existence and character were irresistible. 

Sth. By the testimony of profane history. He is men- 
tioned not merely in an incidental manner, but with some 
particularity by Suctonius, Tacitus, Pliny, and Jose- 
phus. Tacituseven mentions his condemnation by Pon- 
tius Pilate. 

6ih. By the finish and perfection of his Scriptural 
Portrait. Of perfection no human work can even at this 

day boast. Hence it is infinitely more difficult to conceive 
that unlettered men, in an age dark compared with ours, 
emi corrupted manners and at the very ebb of morals, 
— sketch such a character, than to admit that be re- 
ay existed. (Rosseau, Vol. 5, p-215—18 and New- 
soa 8 Observations p- 485.) Beside, as they uniform- 
y manifest a love for exhibiting virtue, it is right on any 
theory to suppose that they themselves cherished it. 
a {hey thea palm off their convictions for sober re- 
7th. By the palpable accomplishments in his charac- 


that the prophecies of the Old Testament. Either the 


pletely disproved, or some other character must be fovnd 
which fulfils those predictions. It cannot here be said, 
even plausibly that those predictions lave beea foisted 
into Sacred Writ. For that canon has been preserved 
and transmitted to us by the Jews, who would sooner be 
burned at the stake than acknowledge Christ. 

Whether it be credulous to believe, in view of these 
evidences, that the Christ described in the New Testa- 
ment really lived, I will leave it for reason to decide. 
Anticipating however, its answer, | inquire— 

Il. Did he deceive himself? or was he an Enthusiast ? 
The charge of enthusiasm can be preferred against either 
mere opinion or its correlate action and against these 
only. 

Ist. Then—Christ was not an enthusiast in his onin- 
ion of himself and of his relations to the world. Were 
he such, he must have been deranged. For no one ina 
sune state ever so deceived himself as by this hypothesis 
he did. Ifhe were deranged he must have become so 
gradually or immediatly. Af he became so gradually, 
we should find in him a corresponding formation of char- 
acter and pretension. But we find him as well at twelve 
as during his whole life and at his death declaring direct - 
ly or by implication that he was the * Son of God.” 
If his derangement were immediate, and were as sup- 
posed, the parent of that enthusiasm which le hm to 
claim his Messiahship, the attitude which he thus :s- 
sumed must have been sudden and marked. Those per- 
sonal enemies which all have at some period in their lives, 
would at an early date have spent upon hii the rigor of 
that Jewish law which condemned to death hin, who 
should pretend to be a Son of God. While even his friends 
[ Mark iii. 21,] would have checked him in his mad ca- 
reer and have secluded him from public view. Either 
supposition, however, would leave him, at least in some 
period of his life. a man of sin like ourselves. And he 
who pruposes them, attributed his change (if his charac- 
ter were now changed) from total corruption to unblem- 
ed purity, merely toenthugiam, a cause adequate to any 
other effect than this; or (if his former character still re- 
mained) he has made the enthusiasin sufficient to hide 
his depravity from human views an‘ to reveal nothing 
but the purest goodness. Besides evidences must be af 
forded of his derangement. Did it exist, it was not a 
monomania. For that difference between him and the 
Jewish Rabbis on which tie charge of enthusiasm is laid, 
was the legitimate result of his universal principle of ac- 
tion. Such a monomania isa misnomer. But if it were 
complete derangement, where are the proofs? Where 
in his reasoning is that commingling of posi! ility and re- 
ality which characterises derangement? Where in mat- 
ters of faith that is overbearing and dogmatical spirit 
which disregards evidence, and asserts its claims without 
supporting them. But as it is presumed that no one 
will alledge or attempt to substantiate his insanity, T ob- 
serve, 

2d. He was not an enthusiast in his actions as contras- 
ted with hie claims. Were he the Messiah, as he pre- 
tenJed to be, he ought to have gone about as he did, do- 
ing gool, healing the sick, casting out demons and ex- 
hibiting his divine power. But these and similar acts, 
constituted his course of life. 1f then consistency requir- 





sient canon must be not merely denied but com-|° 


buch a life, there was here no eathusiasm. 
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of love. 
the world answer. 

fire was not ao enthusiast either in his opinion of him- 
self, or in his action, or in his requirements, he was no 
enthusiast at all. 

I{t. Dil hedeceive himself? or, was he an [nposter? 
The sources of evidence are Ist, His instructions. 2d, 
The direct proofs which he himself furnished for his Mes- 
siaship, and which the Godhead manifested in lis favors. 
Jd, The tenor and incidents of his earthly career. 

Ist. His instructions The most rancorous enemies 
of our religion have expressed their admiration of these. 
Even Tom Paine could say “ Jesus preached the most 
excellent morality.” Here then the concession of our 
enemies is in our favor. 

2d. Direct evidences. They were numerous and 
open. Celsus, however while he admitted them ascribed 
then to magical skill. But in giving sight to those born 
blind, feet tu the cripple, speech to the dumb, and life to 
the dead even such as were already putri(l, there could 
be no magic. That divine power was exerted in these 
acts, friends, foes, and even demons acknowledged. The 
frequent manifestations of His Father's favors which also 
breathed the same language—* This is my beloved Son,” 
and the crowning blessing of the Holy Spirit adds to the 
number of evidences for him. Those which he furnish- 
ed in the shape of prophecy are also numerous «1d de- 
cisive. Many of his predictions were fulfilled in his day 
and many have been fulfilled in the interval between that 
day and this. (Newcome'’s Observations pp. 290—337) 
Such evidences an impostor would have been the last to 
have furnished, if unsolicited as did he. An impostor, 
too, had he succeeded in an attempt at a miracle would 
have given it as much publicity as possible. But Christ 
commanded the subjects of his miraculous power to go 
their way and tell ao man. 

3d. ‘The tenor and incidents of his earthly career, 

1. His intercourse with his friends. He opposed rath- 
er than humored their dearest propensities and lusts, 
warned them of their danger in following him, and bade 
them ever crucify themselves to ail their former sences of 

joy. While his requisitions of those who sought to be 
among his’ friends were most rigid. (S. M. with 
Deists.) 

2. His intercourse with his enemies. He did rot 
anathematize but pity them. He wept over their per- 
verseness and bade his followers “ love their enemies.” 

3. His character as ateacher. He aimed not to at- 


31. He was not an enthusiast in his requirements. tide. But he directly contravened all their expecta 
All his requirements center in one common law—the law |He would have chosen the honorable for his follo 
Whether this be enthusiasm, le. the history of 


tions, 


But he selected the humble and despised, a 


even rejected the friendship of a rich young man wher 
he could not but love, and disregarded the pomp of : 
governor who might have released him from death. te 
would have arrayed himself in splendour to have cay»), 
the eye of his followers. But he was not ashamed t» 
declare that “ he had not where to lay his head,” ay, to 
be supported by a few pious women who ininistere, ts 
him of their substance. 

5. His uniform Excellence. (Evidences of vi: Ful. 
ler, vol. 8th pp. 99—101.) You find in him no sad va- 
riations from principle. Such unvarying goodness myy 
have been the habit of his life. But moral habit js ,). 
ways the offspring of moral princip'e. Hence his prin- 
ciples must have been good and he stands acquitted of 
im posture. 

6. The circumstances of hisdeath. By the necessity 
of employing frequent witnesses to support the accy. 
sation against him; by his bold appeal in justification of 
himself and his doctrines to all who bad heard him; by 
his last prayer for the forgiveness of his enemies; by the 
sympathy of Nature with his sufferings; by the testimo. 
ny to his innocence of his traitorous disciple who had long 
and intimately known him; and by the rising of the dead 
which beautifully prefigured the truth that by his death 
others were to live, we are taught in no equivocal man- 
ner that he was not an impostor. 

7. His resurrection. That it were possible, had 
the Roman guard been asleep, fur the disciples to have 
removed a stone so large as to close the sepulchre, and to 
do it so considerately as to fold up the napkin inits place, 
without detection, remains to this day a theorem unprov- 
ed. Even the attempt itself cannot be rendered proba- 
ble when it is remembered that so little did they think 
of his resurrection that they had brought spices and car- 
ried themtoembalm him. Why too, if the soldiers had 
been asleep, the very second night of their watch they 
did not feel, for so gross neglect of duty. the rigor of the 
laws, no one familiar with the conduct of the Jailor can 
explain. At least it is obvious that his resurrection could 
be proved beyond a doubt in Paul's day to the Pagan 
as well asto the Jews. For he, a man of consummate 
wislom, and unimpeachable goodness, based all the 
claims of Christianity on the reality of that resurrection. 
By his resurrection then we are satisfied that he was 
neither an Enthusiastic nor an Impostor. On this head 
see “* West on the Resurrection” passim. 

Ifthen Christ really lived and was neither an Enthv- 





tract attention so mach to himself as to his doctrines. | siast nor an Impostor, it is left to the judgment and can- 
And “though he was in the form of God, he did not ea- | dor of common sense to determine what he was. (Vide 


gerly desire to be seen as Lord.” He challenged dis- 
cussion. Heabjured ell vain paradeand pomp. While 
he strictly adhered to his own precepts in his life, and 
did not, like an impostor, consider himself above all law 
an! restraint. Even the homage that was paid tohim 
was not so much a requirement of his as a tribute of theirs. 

4. His disregard of those advantages for power and 
succes; which an impostor would have improved. Had 
he wished to palm off himself as the Messiah, he would 
have taken the expectations of his countrymen at their 


| 





on this last head Newcome &c. pp. 511—516, and Ran- 
dolph’s View pp. 45, 141, 155 and 381—404.) 
Onion or THE Socretr ror Promotine Carist!’ * 
KsNowLeper. ’ 

In the year 1818, a branch of this admirable society 

was instituted in Canada, since which period commoer 

ous buildings have been erected for national ones 

which many thousands of children have received 

benefits of Christian education. ‘These schools not only 


oe desoe ot de, but receive the 


su 
Clergy of the province; and at the 
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the last report, contained nearly six thoasand 
The following sketch of the origin of the soci- 
Bishop Hopkins, in a sermon preached in 
Church of Quebec, before the Quebec 
- ocan Committee Of the Suciety. 

«Oo the 8th day of March, 1690, Dr. Thomas Bray, 
-other excellent men, met at London, under the 
Bishop Compton, to consult on the best meth- 
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end 








Ugh | of promoting Christian knowledge ; and formed a lit- 
ad ve jety for that purpose. In a few years their num- 
_ we eased so greatly, and the sphere of their opera- 
bod to bers incre 8" 
became so widely extended, that it wus found ne- 
ed to on ry toseperate the institution into two distinct branch- 
wer * of these was ivcorporated by a charter from 
Fy! King William IIL., under the name of the Society for 
d ve. Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and directing 
mus ing exertions to the establishment of Christian ministers 
ee in the colonies of North Ainerica, and other foreign de- 
Ae ondenciesof the British Empire. These exertions were 
prin- hiessed with so much success that the Episcopal Church 
od of in the United States may be truly said to have derived 
irs existence, and the clergy of the diocese of Canada and 
ssjry Nova Scotia to have drawn their support mainly from 
4 the geal and liberality of that Society. 
* The other branch of the original institution retained the 
m of name Of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
by Knowledge, and continued to prosecute its first design by 
the the foundation and encouragement of public charity 
no <chools, and the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the 
® book of common prayer, the homilies, avd other reli 
s ious books and tracts, in accordance with the principles 
rad ofthe Church of England. In these departments of be- 
ath nevolent and Christian effort, it is impossib'e to survey 
n- without astonishment the vast amount of good they have 
effected. 
F Within the first half century they had establist.ed two 
' thousand eatechetical schools throughout the kingdom, 
+f of which the schools of London alone rechoned five thou- 
0 sand children. This branch of their labors resulted in 
" the formation of the great National Society for the edu- 
\. cation of the poor on the principles of the Church of Eng- 
‘ land in the year 181) ; andthe number of children now 
) receiving education in the schools of that society is com- 
: puted at almost one million. 
' The other branch of its operations, in the distribution of 
the scriptures, the book of common prayer, and religious 


tracts, has not only kept pace with the demand created 
by these schools, but has extended its blessings to the hos- 
pitals, the army, the navy, the prisons, the work-houses, 
an! even to the colonies of Great Britain in every part 
ofthe globe. In he prosecution of their admirable de- 
signs, the Seriptures and the devotional forms of the 
Charch have been scattered far and wide, not only inthe 
English tongue, but in the Danish, in Welsh, in Irish, 
in the Manx language, in the Ge ic, in Arabic, and in 
several dialacts of the Indian Empire. 

Their zeal, however, has not rested here. Iu 1710 
they took up the Danish mission at ‘T'ranquebar, then 
languishing for want of support; and under their auspi- 
ces it was that the celebrated Swartz labored for fitty 
years with such success among the heathen. His con- 
veris alone were between six and seven thousand ; and 
not less than two hundred congregations were established 
by their other missionaries in nikon India. 

Nor is this all. In the words of the eloquent Bishop 

va Scotia, ‘scarcely a settlement can be found in 
the wide forests of Nova ia or New Brunswick, or in 
the Islands of Prince Edward, Newfoundland, or the 
M udas, where some of the treasure is not deposited. 
howe, » Very many pious members of the church, too, in 
‘ose vlistant colonies, have beeu taught to look to the so- 










S 'y as the citief source, under Providence, of sound @-i 
Fern knowledge anil i for themeseives and 
tre and boad of uaion for a the British empire, compar _ [ 


Churchman. 
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Baptists 1x JAMAICA. 


The Minutes of the Jamaica Baptists Association have 
reached us through the London Missionary Herald, for 
October. The Association was formed in March, 1856. 
Sermons were preached during the mecting, by Rey. 
Mr. Coultart, on the Prerequisites (o Christian Luptism, 
and by Rev. Mr: Dexter, on the Practiou!l Influences of 
Christianty. ‘The Rev. Mr. Tinson read a circular let- 
ter on Comversion. 

The Baptists in Jamaica, owe their origin to the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionaries. This Mission among the ne- 
groes was commenced in 1816. They have now 41 sta 
tions, or churches; 16 missionaries; the number of com- 
municanis is 13,318. The average vumber of atten 
dants on public worship exceeds 29,000. Added by 
baptism the last year, 4650; by letter 269; resiored 189 ; 
total 3,107. Diminished during the same period, by let- 
ter, 211; died, 356; excluded, 158; total amount of de- 
crease, 725; leaving a nett increase of 2,382. The nuim- 
ber of marriages solemnized during the year, was 1,475; 
the number ot children in Sabbath Schools was 3,498; 
in day schoo!s 753; in evening schools 473. 

This mission, though it has experienced much perse- 
cution, has been remarkably blesse:! from its coummence- 
ment—blessed to the conversion and spiritual consolation 
of the poor negroes. 

During the past summer ihis mission has suffered a 
great loss in the death of one of their oldest missionaries, 
the Rev. Mr. Coultart. who died in July by the rupture 
of a blo»|-vessel. He entered on his labors as a mission- 


ary in Kingston in 1817., 





From the Episcopal Recorder. 
Tas Cuvurcu or Norway, 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the Norwegian Church 
that there is no dissent from it; no sectarianism. The 
Norwegian Church has no temporal power; no political 
existence as 1 part of the state; no courts, or laws, or in- 
terests of its own, jarring with those of the other classes 
of the community. The Lutheran religion is part of 
the state; but not the mimsters who are employed to 
teach it. They are represented in the Storthing like 
other citizens; and, having no separate interests as a bo- 
dy of clergy, enjoy individually the confidence of the 
people, an an unity of interests with them. They are 
often sent to the Srorthing as their representatives. 

The rite of confirmation is there a strict examination 
by the bishop or the probost, or rural dean, intothe young 
person’s knowledge of his moral and religious duties, his 
capacity, acquirements, and characier; and it is only af- 
ter a long previous preparation by his parish minister, 
equal almost to a course of educajion, the confirmants 
being instructe:! singly as well as in classes, that the in- 
divieual is presented for this examination. 1 was pres- 
ent lately at a confirmation of about twenty young per- 
sons in our parish church by the probost. ‘I'he examina- 
tion, in presence of the congregation, occupied nearly 
two hours. it was not merely asking and replying, by 
a string of set questions and answers from the Church 
catechism. It resembled more the kind of examination 
used in teaching the reading classes in the sessional 
scliwol in Edinburg. Jt was a sifiing trial to know if 
‘each individual attached the real meaning to the words 
he was using, and actually did understand what he had 
been taught on the subject of religion. It was evident 
that considerable pains had been taken with the instruc- 
tion of each individual. To pass such a confirmation 
implies that the young person is well-grounded in the 
principles of his moral and religious duties, and is of good 
character and understanding. lt is, in common life, 
! equivalent to taking of a degree, in the learned pe apes 
‘being in fact a certificate of capacity for discharging or- 
,dinary duties and trusts, It is accoidiugly so pia. J 
Norway. ‘A confirmed sbop-boy wants a place; 
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duet, or of ordinary capacity. Something similar pre- 
vailed furmerly in Scotland, but not to the same extent, 
A young man, of the laboring class, usually took a certifi- 
cate of his good character from the minister when he re- 
moved to a distant parish. The confirmation in Norway 
certifies much more, as, in the face of the congregation, 
the confirmant has shown that he can read, and has the 
use of his mental faculties to an ordinary degree, accord- 
ing to his station, and has moral and religious principles 
to direct him. 





Karen's Prorracren Mretine. 

Frb. 20. This evening commenced our protracted 
meeting. The Karen brethren who had been out in dif- 
ferent directions ten and twelve miles, to invite their 
neighbors to come to the meeting, have all returned and 
brought a good number of precious sou!s with them. 

21. This morning the zayat wes nearly full before 
daylight, and the early prayer meeting unusually sol- 
einn. The meetings during the day were crowded and 
interesting. At the iaquiry meeting one or two of the 
boys wept when speaking of their sins, which was noti- 
ced by the Karens as something quite remarkable. Our 
number of inquirers to-day is about seventy. but this num- 
ber includes several who have for some time indulged a 
hope in Christ, and are waiting for bap'ism. 

2. This morning the zayat was well filled at an ear- 
ly hour, and the Christians seem, many of them, awake 
to the interests of precious immortal souls. After two 
prayers, I (Mrs. Wade) spoke to the inquirers of the 
sufferings of Christ. when my interpreter was so much 
aff-cted that he could not, for some time, speak, and 
tears rolled from many eyes “unused to weep.” At the 
inquiry meeting above eighty were present, and we trust 
angels are rejoicing over repenting sinners here. Mr. 
Wade opened the meeting at 1] o'clock. Soon after the 
commencement of prayers and exhortations, the whole 
assembly were melted into tears, and the Holy Spirit 
seemed truly hoveringover the multitude. ‘The address- 
es of the Christians were Scriptural, and delivered with 
much feeling, while tears rolled down their cheeks. Af- 
ter rather a long meeting, Mr. Wace dismissed the peo- 
ple, but nobody seemed willing to leave the place, when 
Mr Wade sent for me to come and help him. When [ went 
into the zayat I beheld a crowded cougregation, with 
above one hundred on the anxious seats, all unwilling to 
leave a place so sacred, so awfully solemn. Morel will 
not attempt to say; only those who have seen and felt, 
ean sympathize in scenes like this. The evening meet- 
ing was one of intense interest; after which several ex _ 
pressed a belief that their sins were forgiven. Two 
young men likewise came forward and asked for baptism, 
hiiving obtained a hope in Christ within the last two 
works. 

23. The meetings to-day were similar to those yester- 
day, while one hundred and thirty sat before us in the 
anxious seats. Several more express a hope in Christ. 
May the Lord cominue his own good work. 
these dear Christians seem, iu prayer to exercise, true 
simple faith in God. 

24. This morning though several of the church mem- 
bers were absent on business of importance, above one 
hundred and thirty were still on the anxous seats, and the 
idea that the church could not continue to pray constantly 
for them, seemed toexcite still deeper anxiety with 
to the salvation of their souls. Several of the leading 
members of the church seem to have that faith in God 
which we have seldom witnessed in any country, and their 
simple affecting addresses melted the whole assembly into 
tears. So the Lord has raised us up help where we lit- 
tle expected it, and to his blessed name be al! the glory. 


Some of 





This evening we counted one hundred an, Wen, 
’- 


seven onthe anxious seats, (several of the little ones be; 
n 


absent,) and some mew and interesting cases. \,, ,, 
nit ‘ ; and now he 
it is a late hour, J hear praying and weeping, atthe hones 
at any time jp - 
night, but I hear from some quarter the sound of pray . 
We have now the namesof nineteen who think 1), ate 
have been forgiven within the last two weeks, an, 
most of them within the last four days. One |, — 
twelve years old, who has been considered the worst ber 
in the village, has for the last two days, appeared ior, 
penitent and distressed on account of his sins, and hastic 
evening felt that his inany sins were forgiven. He found 
relief while two of the brethren were praying ferven), 
for him. Several other cases of deep interest have - 
curred today. **Not by might, nor by power, byt by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord.”—Bap. Mag. 
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From the Buffalo Spectator. 
Tur Goutpen Mepivum. 
From Letters addressed t+ students preparing for the min. 
istry, by J. Spalding, Sec. W. E. S. 

Man is like the pendulum of a clock, always swing. 
ing from one extreme to the other. Because his neighbor 
is a fiery, disgusting politician, he stays away fiom the 
polls, and his country loses the influence of his voie. Be. 
cause one runs away from his dignity in the streets, be 
walks as though his limbs were imade of lead. Becayse 
one is a spendthrift he is a miser. Another is forever in 
society, therefore he must be a hermit. 

On the subject of— 

InrTeRCouRSE witH Society. 

I have nothing original to say to the student; and but 
one thingto recommend. Observe the golden medwa. 
Neither be a run-about nor a recluse. 

A. C. was a student in one of the New England Col- 
leges. He was the only son of his mother, and she was 
a poor widow. Her humble residence was several 
miles from the college; yet, every Saturday night she 
looked for Amariah to return. On Monday morning,witha 
loaf under his arm, he walked back, and there lived during 
the week on bread and water. His clothing was mean, and 
much of his college life he waseven without shoes. Con- 
sequently, he associated very little with the other sv- 
dents, and less with the inhabitants of the town. His 
manners were unpolished, and his whole exterior was 
rough as the mountain oak. But he was a scholar. He 
stood at the head of his class, and received the highest 
honors the day he was graduated. He entered the mio- 
istry. His sermons were full of the eloquence of though 
and feeling. He was eminently a useful man. Yet 
was evident. that, although settled among a plain people. 
his influence was greatly diminished by the want of that 
polish, which an early intercourse with society cannot 
fail to impart. His college habits were his habits fr 
life. 

Often has he left the house, where he had been 
make a pastoral visit, in sadness, that he could say »th- 
ing while there. And instances have been known 01 his 
visiting persons under serious impressions, and of his e0- 
ing sway weeping that he could say nothing to them 
the concerns of the soul. 

The college habits of W. D. were just the reverse. 

Though poor, he contrived so to dress, that in the eyes 
of some he was mistaken for a fop. He had not then 
learned that plainness, simplicity, and neatness of attire 
would best recommend hii to those whose esteem ¥% 
most to be valued. His passion for dress, however, “" 
not equal his love fir visiting. Unfortunately. he bs 
the impression that the study of Greek at night, a 
his eyes; and pouring over mathematics, he — 

; and hence a sufficient apology 


equally dangerous 
oe ted with his. clase The subject of hs 
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day was—“ The importance of polite- 








Wen, ress 00 that (A 
; ures Ji chosen, for it was almost the only 
N ye iL wich he could speak. It was all he had 







seed 


lady's glove, 


brava ye ran” wo fetch a tender calf for the three 


And now, thou h he has been in the ministry 

ars. it is all that be knows. Hecan pick up 
but he cannot preach. He thinks that had 
a finished gentleman he would have 
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1C1 Ging , ked and - 
rE Gen. 18.)—that had Paul been a little 
ata ~ pagel ag Ea ht have been stoned at Lys- 
mete mote Peimprisoned at Phillippi; and that Archimides 
I deeni? a 7 wwe saved bis life, if he had possessed politeness 
heat wn zh to have offered the Roman soldier a seat, instead 
. bound being so intent on solving a problem ! 
erventiy Such were the two extremes to which these two pen- 
have - dijums swung. Neither of them beat the true time. A. 
» but by C p ito have mingled more in society, and W. D. 
ar have been more in his study. 

Of the two extremes, the former is more safe. For it 
-. better to have the clowns manners than the coxcomh’s 
mind But why inherit either? Let the student go in- 

the min ay society to improve his manners,—to get good. 

Let hin grinto society,—to do good—to be like the sun, 

Swing. always imparting without losing light. Os einai 
i him also stay in his study, there to discipline his 

etglibor Let him a y yu 

om the mind and heart—there to prepare his tools for the great 

e. Be. business of life. Let him discreetly do Loth, that he 

ets, he may be a workman that shall not need to be ashamed. 
Cause 

erin Waar 1s Pietr? 

“Piety is ever found indeed, in inti ate connection 
with external duties, but it must neither be confounded 
with them, nor resolved into them. 

ene “ And this caution and distinction must be extended 
(um 


even to specifically religious works—works done con- 
sciously and avowedly for God, and in his cause—works 
of Christian charity and zeal ; the supporting of religious 
societies, the distribution of religious books, tne commu- 
nication of religious intelligence. the attending of religious 
meetings. Ati these may be done. and yet they are not 
the measure of our piety ; nay, rather they too ofien ov- 
erlay and crush that delicate spirit within us. Our in- 
ward spituality may be decaying while our outward ac- 
tivity becomes the admiration of ourselves. The breath- 
ings of the spirit may be few and languid, while the pul- 
sations of the animal life may be strong and frequent. 
We may be giving out supplies to men, but not drawing 
in supplies from God. Let us not forget these truths in 
this day of diseased activitv. Let us pause frequently 
amidst the whirl of the machinery by which we are sur 
rounded. Let us watch the spirit of our minds—their 
bent and bias, their private aspirations—their deeper aud 
more delicate breathings, that our exertions may not be 
superficial or partial, the products of external stimulants 








~ only ; but flowing out of an interior life, diffused equally 
= - simultaneously through all the powers of our moral 
10 ~ 

: A Fact. 

_ Just in sight of my house, said Mr. R., on the other 
3 side of the Ohio river, there lived a respectable man, 


exiensively kuown, and esteemed and trusted es far as 
he was known, but he was held as a slave, as the pro 
«ly of another man. He often dealt and did business in 
Ripley, and was generally known and esteemed by our 
eee what was called a very humane master, 
ut poe his master fell - de oe being ane 
meet t ivst him, he mortgaged his 
slave for $550. As the tise off the mortgage was near 
thee ne the master told this man that if oa 
=e was mortgaged for, he should be free. The! 


A ll 






subscribed the money, one man putting down 825, an- 
other 25, another 20, 15, 10, 5, and soon. While this 
subscription was going on. I saw and conversed with the 
master in Ripley, told him what progress was made, 
and he seemed to be as pleased as I was with the pros- 
pect. that this poor man would soon be at liberty to 
dwell with his wife and two children, who were free. 
But just as our expectations were at the highest, when 
this man had as it were his liberty and his domestic hap- 
piness before his eyes, one night, just about dark, four 
men appeare’l at the door of his cabin, entered, seized 
and bound him. He stood in awful silence awhile, for 
he understood it all, then broke oui into a deep groan,— 
*Oh, if it was not for my children, J could bearit.". He 
was then taken in irons to Washington jail. This man 
of honorable feelings, this innocent man, not even char- 
ged with a crime, in this land of law, was thrown bound 
into prison, and soon taken on board a boat down the riv- 
er, toa returnless, hopeless distance from his wife and 
tender babes, without being allowed even the consola- 
tion of bidding them farewell. 

This is a picture of sluvery. The expianation is, 
that the master had an offer of $750 for his slave from a 
slave-driver, and for the sake of $200 he dashed this 
cup of prospective happiness to the earth, and tore asun- 
der those tender ties which God has said, Let no man 
sever. ‘I'we others in the same neighborhood were sold 
at the same time,—one a husband, sold away from his 
family, the other a mother sold from her child. I can 
appeal to a ‘lousand witnesses in that place who will 
testify to these facts,—Extract from Rankin's Speech. 





From the Journal of Reform. 
Youne Men. 


Why is it that so many of our young men prefer the 
balling alley, the bar room and the theater, to places 
constituted for cultivating and strengthening their intel- 
lects? Why is it that they are so often found in places 
where their parents and friends would shudder to find 
them? It is because parents do not use active and ef- 
fectual measures to nip in the bud, the first wanderings 
from the path of virtue—because they do not check the 
first rising inclination to unlawful and pernicious plea- 
sures. It does then behoove parents, knowing as they 
do, that bad habits are so much more easily acquired 
than correct principles—and evil companions so much 
more numerous than the virtuous,—to entreat, to de- 
mand of their children to associate with those only who 
bear irreproachabie characters, and to exercise the great- 
est care in forming their habits, that when they enter 
upon the duties of life, they may have principles that 
will keep them in the path of rectitude and guide them 
safely through the troubles and temptations of life. 





Tar Unpevever’s Crarep.—! believe that there is 
no God— but that matter is God—and God is matter— 
und that it is no matter whether there 1s any God or no. 
I believe also that the world was not made—that the 
world made itself—that it had no beginning—that it will 
last forever, world without end. 

I believe that a man is a beast—that the soul ia the 
body, and the body is the soul—and that after death 
there is neither body nor soul. 

1 believe that there is no religion. ‘That natural reli- 
is the only religion, and that all religion is unnat- 


giou 
ural. 


I believe not in Moses.—I believe in the first philoso- 
phy—lI believe not the Evangelists. 

t believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tindal, Morgan, 
Mandeville, Wovlston, Hobbes, Shaftesbury. I believe 
in Lord Bolingbroke—I believe not in St. Paul. 

I believe no Revelation—I believe in tradition—I be- 
lieve in the Talmud—lI believe in the Koran—I believe 








not the Bible—I believe in Socraies—I believe in Co- 
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pernicus—I believe 10 ‘Sanchopiathoo—! believe not ia 
Christ. 
Lastly, I believe in all unbelief.—Bp. Hurne. 





It would afford pleasure to the friendsof Sunday Schools 
to be informed, that the American Bible Society have 
grented tothe American Sunday School Union, 8000 
New Testaments, for gratuitous distribut‘on amongst the 
destitate schools, in the West. And the New York 
Young Mens’ Bible Society have granted the Union an 
additional 2000, for schools in Indiana. These grants 
are very seasonable and acceptable - che wantof ‘lesta- 
ments lias been very seriously felt, and the labors of the 
S. School Agents and Missionaries often obstructed for 
the want of them. This supply with the $50 worth of 
books which they are allowed to give, will strengthen their 
hands, and increase their usefulness, and poor schools 
may be encouraged to increased exertions. 

The Testaments are now on their way, and, as soon as 
possible, will be placed in Depositories, and in the hands 
of Agents, for distribution. —Cinctanatlt Jouraal, 





Stave Trape ix Cuspa.—The f llowing information 
in relation to the manner in which the slave-trade is 
carrried on between Cuba and the coast of Africa, is from 
a correspondent of the Journal of Commerce. 

The price of slaves in Cuba (African negroes of new 
importation) 1s considerably higher now than it was two 
years ago. The best of new negroes could then be selec- 
ted from the cargo at 16 doubloons, or $300 each ; but se- 
lections from cargoes cannot now be purchased under 
$500 each. An intelligent planter from Cuba who was 
here last summer, said that the advance in the price 
was attributed in Cuba to the market that was found for 
thern in Texas, as their importations in Cuba from Afri- 
ca were as great now as ever. 

A merchant from Cuba said that since the last treaty 
between England and Spain for the suppression of the 
sluve trade, the cargo of merchandize with which they 
buy the negroes, are shipped out in American vesssel 
to the slave depot, on freight. With these goods the 
slave dealer trades fur his slaves, which cost his only 35 
to 5U dollarseach. Ata time fixed upon, the slave ves- 


and I began now to instruct them in the 
life, assisted by some works upon that |] 
degrees (some of them understanding a 
they caught hold of my ideas and rend 
good Japanese. Thus we have goue on S€VEral ins 
rom morning to evening, until I resolved veer, 
for our mutual instruction the leading doctrin.. 
faith, viz. Redemption by the blood of (), Pe 
they took great interest. and did their uty 
me every assistance in the language; and j 
the accompanying Tract was completed. 
the birth, life, and death, resurrection end a 
our Saviour, and some partsof the Acis jp 1! 
ple language, and will be understood by 4) 
people, since we have been incessant in our en), 
to follow the genius of the language, cousulted beik 
English vocabulary and a native dictionary ary . 
prayed for heavenly assistance. I thought it bey 1... 
gin with the adorable Saviour, knowing ta) ip Meal 
is our strength, and salvation through his name 7 : 
promised to this remote people. 1 send voy, she sa 
that you may neatly lithograph it, which { shoy\) \.. 


] a" 


Way Of etn, 
<a 

aNQuage 

little Bnet: 


€red ther . } 


Fist. Ta a, 
108t to Tees 
N this Manner 
Ir CONtaigy 
SCEN S09 of 
1€ Most sim. 
1€ Comme 


done here, if there had only been an opportunity, ¢ 
nese books are understood in that country by the hi... 
classes; but fur the use of the common peopie, deve 
be paraphrased in their own language and syllabi | 
chose the Kataxana syllabary in preference to the +, 
others, it ay Poy: Geert and less subject to inicrs. 
resentation. r. Medhurst’s vocabulary has greatly ys. 
sisted me, in making some progress in the language. a9) 
another work in forming the grammatical rules. |; 
the first uf this kind, and though exceedingly impero~ 
the Lord may lay his biessing upon it. When ovr mis. 
sion ship is visiting the shores of that interesting country 
we may have many opportunities of scatiering it amongs 
the people. Please to lithograph it in the form | send 
you the copy, and if you have no Chinese paper 
use thin, white American. | trust a neat transeribercan 
accurately transfer it to the stone; the diametrical signs 
along the letters require very great accuracy, and [ have, 
therefore, for his guidance, transmitted a sy/labary. 


REVIVALS. 








sel sails from Cuba in ballast, finds her cargo of slaves 
ready for her, takes them all on board in 24 Lours, and | 
returns immediately to Cuba, depending entirely upon 
her heels for safety in case she should meet any British 
cruisers. ‘The number of African negroes now annually 
sniuggled into Cuba, (for it is contrary to law) is suppo- | 
sel to be over 20,000. The officers of government and 
the inhabitants all countenance it. Two years ago it 
was said in Cuba, that 74 slave vessels were owned in} 
Havanna alone. ‘The writer regrets to say that some of | 
them were navigated by Americans. ‘The greater part 
were however Spamards, or emigrants from the Canary | 
Islands, from whence a large number of the inhabitants 
of Cuba have come. 





Gurauarr’s Lire or tae Saviour 1s JAPANESE. 


A Voice From tHe Ocean.—Capt. John P. Bow. 
ers writes, from the west coast of Sumatra, at a place 
called Quallah Battoo, where, on the 27th of May |as 
he was lying taking in pepper, to a pious shipmaster, 


ithus: 


‘Last evening we had a prayer meeting on board my 


ship. Our congregation consisted of twenty men, al! of 
my own seamen. They are from eighteen to filly yeas 
of age; and, when I sailed, were all of them in the go" 
of bitterness, and bonds of iniquity. ; 
now rejoicing in a pe prema God, and others are in- 
quiring what they sha 

the glory. Three years ago I was rolling down the 
streets of Norfolk, and fighting against that dear Saviour. 
» |O, my brother, you know this was a brand plucked from 

ithe burning. 


| do to be saved. 


Three of them are 
To God be a! 


We received the following, through the Post Office,| It is a privilege and a glorious duty to tell tw all 
from the Tract Society. |around what a dear Saviour I have found. My 97 
L Rev. Mr. G ; cargo is against me, but He whois for me is greater '"® 

ot bese Macao, May 16, 1836. all that can be against me, and I find his grace sufficient 


The Lord in his goodness brought three Japanese un- for me.’—Sailors’ Magaine. , +. Moo- 
der my roof. They had lost in 1831 both the mast and| Kextucky.—A ed meeting was held in vet 
rudder of their vessel, and were driven on your coast, | fordville from the 28th Oct. for 16 days. As the fruits 
where the vessel was wrecked near the Columbia River, |it, seventy-four have professed their faith in ae 
and only three survived of the fourteen. Though twice : _ West. Presb. D. H. 
on the eve of embarkation for Japan. I have always been | Vrrewnta.—fn the field occupied by the ap divine 
prevented from going to that country. As however these |Cunningham, about 60 have been the subjects of “ 
people, after many adventures, were finally entrusted to — Buf. t. ndred ot 
my care, [ thouglit it a sacred duty to acquire from them| New Yorx Mitxrs, Oxerpa Co.—One —s sei. 
their language, in which t ey are well versed. After a |more souls have been converted there withir 


great d trouble I could make myself understood ; Z.on’s Watchman. 
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of tien, » Gol hopeful appearances in Westmoreland.” 
maze. Pp. we ome Extract of Letter. 
Bngiig) Worcester, Mass., forty-three converts have been 
| co ie edand at West Millbury, fifty are said to haye 
| he, ~<a vonverted.— Christian Watchman. 
" fe Bisuicat Repository. eo 
ton of the January number.—Art. I. Introductory 
is pene Contents of the Editor. II. The Connection of 
| eae Mora! with Intellectual Cultivatioa, by Prof. Hadducks 
ete = Dartmouth College. Ill On the Study of Languag;, 
Most sn a meaas of Jntellectual Culture, b Prof. R. B. Pat- 
Pits. a Now-York being tA IV. The Character de- 
code manded in the Christian ipiatey. by, Prof. Shephard, 
d beth > Bang ‘Theol. Seminary. V. The Historical and Geo- 
and al logical Deluges compared, b Prof. Hitchcock, Amherst 
NOSt to iy College. VI. Ruins of Ancient Ninevah, by the Editor. 
him abe. Vil. Practical Christianity, b Rev. Dr. Skinner, New 
Ne is aly York. VIII. The Law of Paradise. IX. Review of | the skies. 
the cony Rich's Travels in Koordistan. X. Olshausen on the 
Wald hav Historical Books of the New ‘Testament, translated by 
y. Ch D. Fosdick, jr. Boston. XI. Critical Notices of British 
¢ hisks Report om the Observance of the Sabbath. Gieseler’s 
ey Ecclesiastical History, Recent Travels in Spanish 
bary. America, Plea for Voluntary Associations, Philip's 
the tr Guides, Means’s Works, Protestant Jesuitism, Religious 
tistep. opinions of Washington, XII. Select Literary Intelli- 
gence. 
Lirerany AND THEoLocicaL Review, ror Decem-| $2" for me. 


BER. 

Contents.—Art. I. Causes of the present Declension 
of Religion, by Rev. N. Murray, of Elizabethtown, N. 
J. It. Review of Gurney on the Sabbath, by Rev. J. 
D. Adams, Londonderry, N.H. III. Review of Shep- 
ard and Adams on Infant Baptism, by Jo . Albro, 
Cambridge, Mass. IV. Review of De La: ine. V. 
Importance of a Learned Order, by Prof. C. S. Henry, 
Bristol College, Pa. VI. United Brethren’s Society, 


bythe Editor. WII. Moral Reform Societies. VIII. 
Thoughts on the present aspect of the Roman Catholic 
Controversy, by David M. Reese, M. D. New York. 





Jostan Mouton. 
Josiah Moulton, who lately died at sea, off Malta, was 
a very interesting young man. While finishing his pre- 
paratory course in the Academy, he submitted to his Sa- 
viour, and mingling his native ardor with his piety, shone 
with uncommon brightness as a Christian. His brother, 
all who had hitherto supported him, as we have been told, no 





are sooner heard of hisconversion, than he refused to assist him 
nr farther. His brother was an Universalist. Thusthrown 
be upon the cold charities of the world, in the most critical 


1, point of his life,—just as he was ready to enter College, and 
at the very point of his conversion—Moulton could not 
but secure the sympathy of all who knew im. By 
the kindness of friends, he was enabled to enter Col- 
lege. But his close application to his studies, together 
. with his zeal or religion, which led him through great 
elf denial and fatigue, soon wore away his health. 

Within a year, he was obliged to leave the College, 
and to seek relief for his complaint. But where should 
he go? His brother had closed his door to him. His 
own health would not allow him to engage in any ac- 
‘ive pursuit, His purse was empty. By a train of 
providences he was induced and enabled to go to 
= York, whence he soon embarked with the Rev. 
Finney for Smyrna. But he went not as a passen- 





is also reviving his work in Augusta, and there returned as he went, w hen the ship did. But the Mis- 


sionaries induced him to remain, by procuring a situa- 
tion for him asa teacher of the English language, in the 
| family of the Dutch Corsul at Smyrna. He had been 
there, some two dr three yeurs, when his health, which 
had been greatly renewed by the voyage, again decli- 
Anxious to see once more his friends, and w be 
buried, if he must die, in the land of his fathers, he em- 
barked for America: but in a few days he was no more. 
| Thus died a youth, distinguished for his perseverance, 
his intellect, and his piety. Had he renounced his reli- 
gion, he might have been now a student, in one of our 
highest seminaries. But he loved Christ too well, to 
“lift up his heel agaiust him.” Though his father and 
mother were dead, and his brother bad cast lim off, he 
knew that he had a Father in heaven, and a brother in 
Lle served his God, and the Lord soon took 
him to heaven. In his last letier to a friend, he says, 
afier speaking of his poor health :—* I know not that I 
shall ever be able to preach. I hope that the Lord will 
graciously enable me to contribute to the final triumph 
of his kingJom, by some means. I feel that the Lord 
has been to me, merciful, gracious and long-suffering, 
and that he has been doing me the most good when | 
was most in distress and most thought that he had no re- 
All that he has done for me is of grace, 





free grace.” 

He elsewhere lays peculiar stress upon the impor- 
tance of studying the Bible. Says he—** There is no 
way of coming to such a knowledge of the truth as you 
need, but by a prayerful, humble study of the word of 
God. No learning can be substituted for this.” How 
interesting in this connection, is eur Saviour’s declara- 
tion —** I love those that love me, and they that seek me 


early shall find me.” 





Reiicious Summary. 

Clerical Riot near Montreal.—The Rev. Mr. Naud 
was lately rermoved by the Catholic Bishop from the eu- 
racy of Rouville; and the Rev. Mr Lefrance appointed 
in his place. Naud refused to evacuate when Lefrance 
went with a body of men armed with muskets, and turn- 
ed out his Rev. predecessor at the point of the bayonet.— 
Friend of Man. 

The Rev. T. T. Waterman, of Providence, has re 
ceived and accepted an invitation to become pastor of 
the Fifth Presbyterian Church, formerly under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Dr. Skinner, in Philadelphia. 





The Episcopal Theological Seminary of Ohio and 
Kentucky College have at present 207 Students, viz -— 
Theological Students, 11; Students in Kenyon College, 
47; in Senior Preparatory School, 76; in Junior Pre- 
paratory School, 73. 

Harvard University, Cambridge (Mass.) hus 424 Stu- 
dents, viz; ‘Theological Students, 22; Law Students, 
50; Students attending Medical Lectures, 118; Resi- 
dent Graduate, 1; Seniors,47; Juniors, 67; Sopho- 
mores, 72; Freshmen, 37. Total 424. Number of 
books in University library, 43,700; and in the Society 
libraries of the stadents, 4,500. The necessary expens- 


es of each studeut for a year, included in the college bills, 
amount to $199 50. 
Williams College, Williamstown, (Mass,) bas 119 
Students,—Seniors, 20; Juniors, 33; Sophomores, 40; 
Freshmen, 26. 

Missionanizs.—The following missionaries received 








8°"; but as a common sailor. He had expected t» Lave 





their instructions at Andover on Sabbath eveniog last, 
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and are expecting to sail for the Mediterranean to-mor 
row. Rev. Mr. Holladay and Mr. Stocking are des- 
tined for the mission among the Nestorians, and Rev. 
Mr. Leyburn for the Greek mission, to be at present lo- 
cated at Scio. Messrs. Holladay and Leyburn are from 
the theological seminary in Va. 

R-v. Albert L. Holladay, and Mrs. Holladay, for- 
merly Anna G Minor, Albemarle Co. Va. 

Rev. George W. Leyburn, avd Mrs. Leyburn, for- 
merly Eliza y “Rattong edford Co. Va. 

Wan. R. Stocking. assistant, Middletown, Ct., and 
Mrs. Stockiog, formerly Jerusha A. Gilbert, Colebrook, 
Ct. 

Rev. Dr. Robertson.—We notice in the proceedings of 
Congress, that the Rev. Dr. Robertson, missionary to 
Greece, kas presented a petition to that body, praying 
thot alaw may pass, securing to his children born in 
Greece, the privilege of citizenship of the United States. 


Oseauin Institute.—The second yearly catalogue 
of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute for 1836, is just re- 
ceived. Inthe Theological departnient there are 12 re- 
silent liceniiates, 21 of the middle class, 19 of the jun- 
ior class, and 6 not classed; total 58. In the Collegiate 
department, 4 seniors, 25 juniors, 25 sophomores, and 
41 freshmen; total 95. Pursuing a shorter course, 13. 
Male preparatory department, 52. Young ladies, 1 in 
the senior class, 28 in the middle class, 36 in the jun- 
ior class, and 27 in the preparatory department; total 
92. General total 310. Besides this about 80 students 
have been transferred to the Elyria High School, and 
pe mms schools at Austinburg, Sheffield, and Abbe- 
ville. 

A New System or Monat Puriosopuy.—The Rev. 
Dr. Adams, President of Charleston College, S. C., is 
about publishing a new system of Moral Philosophy.— 
Dr, Wayland’s excellent Treatise will not answer for 
that latitude, because it condemns slavery as contrary to 
the principles of natural and revealed law. Inthe name 
of humanity outraged, and a Deity blasphemed, we ask 
how long shall it be ere our presidents of colleges, profes- 
sors of theology, and learned doctors of divinity, will 
cease to “ pervert the right way of the Lord ?"—Alton 
Observer. 

A severe reproof.—A young clergyman having, in the 
hearing of Dr. Parr, stated that he would believe nothing 
that he could not understand, ** Then,” said the Doctor, 
** your creed will be the shortest of any man's I know.” 


s 





INSTALLATIONS. 

Rev. John Storrs was Installed as Pastor as the Con- 
xregational church in Holliston, on the 20th ult. Rev. 
Mr. Moore of Natick offered the introductory prayer. 
Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., of Hartford, Conn., preached 
the sermon. Rev. Mr. Howe of Hopkinton made the- 
installing prayer. Rev. Mr. Ide of Medway gave the 
charge. Rev. Mr. Grosvenor of Uxbridge expressed the 
fellowship of the churches. Rev. Mr. Kidder of Saxon- 
ville offered the concluding prayer.“ The pastor pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

On Thursday. Dec. 29th, 1836, the Rev. Joseph Lane 
was installed as Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Westbrook. The Rev. Thomas 
Jameson offered the Introductory Prayer; Rev. Wm. 





T. Dwight preached the Sermon—subject, the oe 
theme of the evangelical preacher, Ch ist Crucified; Rev. 


Josiah G: Merrill offered the Installing Prave, >> ~ 
Caleb Bradley. former Ts ay of the Chur Ber, 
Charge to the Pastor; Rev. Joseph Searle, of BANE the 
ond Church in Westbrook, gave the Rigi: Hand 4 4 
lowship; Rev. Joseph Vaill, gave the Cha; a 
People; and Rev. Thaddeus Pomeroy oflered the me 
cluding rrayer. ~ 
Rev. David Bingham, Jr., late of East Randoly) 
Installed Pastor of the Hillis Evanglical Society ape 
mingham, 29h ult. Sermomby Rev. Jaco} Ie: a 
Drs. Co:lman and Storrs assisted. + Rew 
Rev. Calvin Foote was installed pastor over the ¢ 
gregational Charch and Society at Feeding Hills, We, 
Springfield, on pb rspicrent the 21st ult. Sermo y 
Rev. Dr. Osgood of Springfield. ad 
Installed, Wednesday evening, the 28th ult., as ng 
of the Presbyterian church in Whitesboro, Nyy. /: 
David L. Ogden. The Sermon by Rev. D. 0 ¢:., 
wold, of Saratoga Springs. : Dae 


__ MARRIED. 

At Chatham, by the Rev. Mr. ‘Talcott, Mr. Herves 
Bidwell, of Glastenbury, to Miss Betsey Hale, of tip 
former place. . 
—_ 
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oe tal se DIED. 

In Salem, N. Y. on the Sth ult. Hon. Ebenezer Rus. 
sel aged 90 years. He was at different times a member 
of the State Legislature, Ist Judge of the County and 
Ist County Treasurer. He served his country and (el. 
low citizens with equal honor at the anvil, in the Legis- 
lature, and on the seat of justice. He lived like a be. 
liever and died like a Christian.— Com. 

At Northford, on the 8th inst. Mr. Benajah Smith, 
brother of Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary to Sinyrna. He 
died as a Christian should die. ‘ 

In New York, on Saturday the 31st ult., in the 2le 

ear of his age, Daniel Williams, son of Rev. Wm. 

illiams, of the Tuscarora Mission, near Buffalo, N. 
Y., and a brother of Rev. Loring S. Williams, of the 
Chester Mission, in Arkansas. Atthe age of 16 he pr- 
fessed submission to Christ, united with the Presbyteri- 








an church in Cortland, N. Y., and has since adorned his 


profession by a well ordered life and conversation. Du- 
ring a severe and distressing illness of only two weeks, 
he manifested great patience and entire submission to 
the will of his heavenly Father. He said to a friend, 
“It is perfectly right for me to be so afflicted. | deserve 
it all.””| T'woor three hours before his death, he was 
asked if he felt willing to die. He replied, * | am per- 
fectly willing.” He dropped away as into a deep sleep, 
and expired without a struggle or a groan.—N. ¥. (bs. 

In Boscawen, N. H., on the 24th ult. the Rev. Sam- 
vet Woop, D. D.. in the 85th year of bis age, and 57th 
of his ministry. His funeral services were attended 00 
Tuesday the 27th ult. by a very numerous assemblage 
of people from Boscawen and neighbori:g towns. He 
was eminently useful and beloved. 

At Suffield, on Sunday evening last, Rev. Ebenezer 
Gay, in the 71st year of his age. . 

At Simsbury, on the 20th ult. Miss Ursula Stebbins 
Cornish, daughter of Dea. George Cornish, aged 23. 

At Winsted, on the 28th ult. Widow Lucy Perkios. 
aged 94, formerly of Harwinton. 

At East Windsor, Mr. Alfred Burnham, aged 32. 

At Litchfield, Mr. Major Bradley, aged 67. 
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